to see what was to be seen. No one was trying to combat the
blaze, which had assumed such proportions that most of
those who saw it were stunned. Men and women who had
escaped with only their lives from burning houses stood
about wailing. Their neighbours were working madly to
save valuables from buildings not yet hit. Crowds from
more distant parts of the city watched the flames as a brisk
wind sent the wall of fire marching slowly north and west,
Pepys, marvelling at the heat and noise and smoke, hur-
ried to Whitehall. He was the first to bring news that the
fire was beyond control. Charles heard his story and sent
him back with instructions for the Lord Mayor to pull
down houses in the path of the flames. Pepys found the
Mayor, Sir Thomas Bludworth, but the poor man, quite
unequal to the emergency, " cried like a fainting woman,
* Lord! what can I do? I am spent; people will not obey

me/ "

The King's plans for stopping the tire were quite inef-
fective. At fast as houses were pulled down, the flames
leaped the gap thus made and rolled on towards the heart of
the city. Before the slowly advancing billows a mob of
panicky refugees moved sadly, carrying with them their
household treasures. Some of them transported their goods
from one place to another three or four times as the fire
overtook them. No one slept in London that night; the
work of salvage went on by the bright light from the burn-
ing houses. In the morning Charles came down the river
in his royal barge to watch the magnificent spectacle, re-
ceive reports and give orders for the maintenance of order.

By Tuesday many men were ready to despair, for the fire
was still spreading and not even sacred edifices were im-
mune from its fury. Early in the morning Charles was on
horseback, riding into the city with James and a few
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